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VIII. — PRINTS. 

|ROBABLY more people col- 
lect prints than anything 
else. Their number and 
variety is so great, their 
prices are often so low, there 
is so much entertainment to 
be found in even the small- 
est portfolio, that we need 
not wonder at it. But of 
late years prints have been 
multiplied at such a rate, 
while their merit has kept 
pace so badly with their increase, that the general 
public is fairly puzzled to know what to buy. If you 
have recourse to the ordinary print-seller he will counsel 
you to invest in proofs, and will show you something he 
is about to publish. There will be a few artists' proofs, 
he tells you, signed by the artist, at so many guineas 
each, and he will be happy to put your name down as a 
subscriber. If you fancy the print and wish to have a 
proof, I should recommend you to ask the publisher in 
return how many of these " artists' proofs " he proposes 
to issue. If he replies that the number will depend on 
circumstances — on the length of the subscription list, 
for example ; — then I advise you to have nothing to do 
with it. You are about to be made the victim of a fraud 
which is so common that people have almost become 
accustomed to it. You may be certain that at the most 
only about a hundred real proofs can be taken from a 
plate. I heard lately of four thousand proofs of one 
engraving. . "Four thousand proofs" is a contradiction 
in terms. Four would be nearer the mark. In that 
case the plate has to be touched up, and then the print- 
ing of " proofs" went on as merrily as ever ; but though 
this gross imposture was exposed in the news- 
papers at the time, no proceedings were taken 
against the print-seller. A different case oc- 
curred in London in 1890. A publisher 
offered the proofs of an engraving after a 
picture by an eminent artist, at eight guineas 
each. A gentleman who had subscribed 
refused to pay when he heard that there were 
a thousand proofs, of which five hundred 
bore the artist's signature. The publisher 
went to law, but the judge decided, after 
having heard the evidence of experts, that a 
print could not be called a proof if there 
were a thousand impressions, and nonsuited 
the plaintiff. In this case, two well-known 
critics testified, one that nine or ten of the 
first impressions only could be called proofs, 
and the other that two hundred and fifty at 
most might be entitled to the name. 

The lesson inculcated by this decision is 
obvious, and any one who is taken in after 
this has had fair warning of what was called 
by the print-seller " the custom of the trade." 
The most surprising thing to my mind is 
that artists should be willing to lend a hand 
and to sign so large a number. They must 
know, if the buyer does not, how many im- 
pressions really deserve the name of proofs, 
and should put their signatures on so many 
and no more. The prmt-seller need not lose 
a farthing. The few prints selected as the 
best impressions by the artist himself would 
be sold at a greatly enhanced price, a price 
proportioned to the number. That number, 
in my opinion, should never exceed one hun- 
dred ; still, Mr. Fagan, of the British Muse- 
um, was possibly right when he mentioned ten as the 
most. 

These great modern prints must be intended for some 
good purpose, but what that purpose is I cannot tell 
They do not look nice on a wall, and are far from being 
decorative. Indeed, except perhaps to lighten some 



dark corner, I doubt if prints should ever be framed and 
glazed and hung up. On the other hand, it seems a pity 
to put them away in portfolios, where they may be in- 
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jured by rubbing and other accidents. Small prints 
can easily be mounted and taken care of, but the enor- 
mous tracts of paper on which the modern engraving is 
printed makes it a difficult thing to deal with. Etchings 
have the special merit, in many cases, of showing us the 
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artist's own handiwork. Of genuine etchings, the num- 
ber that can be produced in good condition is sometimes 
very small. The word " proof" with regard to them 
retains its significance, and any "painter-etcher" will 
tell you that sometimes he can only get a single perfectly 
satisfactory impression. The warmer tone of etchings 



gives them a great advantage over engravings as a wall 
decoration. For this reason, too, photographs are be- 
coming tolerable. There was a time, not many years 
ago, when they were highly objectionable, and some, 
indeed the majority, are so still ; but the hardness and 
coldness have been overcome by a few skilful photog- 
raphers, as well as the tendency to fade. They some- 
times represent a picture, a statue, or a building in a 
very accurate manner. For landscapes they are at least 
as good as nine-tenths of the paintings we see. Photog- 
raphy used to be particularly condemned for portraiture, 
but the example set by the late Mrs. Cameron has been 
followed by other artists, and it is possible now to obtain 
beautiful, delicate and lasting likenesses. 

It may be useful to inquire after a few general rules 
for the guidance of print collectors. A "buyer who can 
trust his eye, and who knows when he sees good work, 
should never make mistakes. He cannot be taken 
in by photographic fac-similes, and he should not 
be taken in by copies. It is not always so easy to 
recognize good impressions, but even this test of skill 
may be acquired by practice. A good impression of a 
good plate is a safe investment. A few years ago a 
French art magazine contained a portrait etched in a 
very peculiar but beautiful manner, after Van Eyck, by 
an utterly unknown artist named- Gaucherd. An Eng- 
lish print collector bought a copy of the magazine for 
the sake of the print, which he took out and hung on 
his wall. After some time he gave it to a friend ; but, 
finding that he missed its presence, he went to the book- 
sellers for another copy. But the French war with Ger- 
many had meanwhile broken out, and copies were no 
longer to be had. He was, however, offered a proof 
impression of Gaucherd* s engraving, and gladly bought 
it for the enormous price of 9s., especially when he 
heard that only a hundred of these proofs " before 
letters" had been printed. He kept it for ten years, and 
it was somewhat injured by dust and smoke. Mean- 
while Gaucherd had become famous and had 
died. The collector, who had turned to some 
other pursuit, was offered and gladly ac- 
cepted £\i for his print. This is by no 
means an uncommon example. People who 
subscribed their £$,' or whatever it was, for 
the shabby oblong volume in which Turner 
issued his "Liber Studiorum," reap a golden 
harvest now when a single print in a first 
state will fetch twenty times the original price 
of the whole set. That was a terrible temp- 
tation which beset a country clergyman who 
was an enthusiastic collector. A parishioner 
wanted to make him a present of a book of 
prints, for which her father, she said, had 
given two or three pounds many years be- 
fore. It turned out to be the " Liber," and 
an unusually fine set. He resisted the temp- 
tation, and, instead, he took the book to 
London for her, and obtained I forget how 
much for it, to the great joy and surprise of 
the lady. From such temptation's I pray to 
be delivered. It is wholly different when a 
man's eye and judgment enable him to make 
a lucky bargain. A collector of the works 
of one of the Little Masters— the School of 
Durer — saw in a shop window a set of four 
prints. A moment's glance showed him that 
three of the four were copies, and poor ones, 
but the fourth puzzled him. He thought it 
too good for a copy, but it differed, he felt 
certain, from an impression he had at home. 
The print-seller refused to sell it lo him sep- 
arately, and he had to buy the four at 5s. 
each. The one print turned out to be an 
unsigned proof, a real proof, that is, before 
the artist had engraved his monogram in the corner. A 
good ordinary impression is worth, say, a sovereign ; but 
a public museum was glad to acquire this one for ^30. 
The collector's eye had not deceived him. 

Some people like to make, or try to make, complete 
collections of the works of one engraver. Rembrandt's 
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etchings, as they occur in states ; that is, some examples 
having more work on them than others, are a favorite 
object of pursuit ; but it may safely be said that no col- 
lection, however extensive, is complete. In this fact, 
indeed, lies the collector's greatest difficulty. It is not 
the most highly finished engraving which is most sought 
after, but the most unfinished. In some impressions of 
one of these Rembrandts a man is represented with four 
arms, like a Hindoo idol. This is more to be desired 
than one in which the figure has the normal number. 
These are the by-ways of print-collecting, but you will 
always find that when you have made up your set, all 
but a few, these few will cost you more than all the others 
put together. 

Mezzotints look better on the wall than any other en- 
gravings, and are sometimes very pretty. The " Liber 
Studiorum" above mentioned, the mezzotints aftes Rey- 
nolds, and the modern prints by Campbell after Burne- 



of Durer hung as transparencies in his windows, and 
has costly buhl writing-tables, and so on. His Durers, 
it need hardly be said, are of the highest beauty, as far 
as regards brilliancy of impression and condition ; but, 
on the whole, the effect is hardly satisfactory. I come 
to this conclusion, reluctantly, by asking myself how any 
one acquainted indeed with art, and possessing a natural 
eye for beauty and harmony, would like to see these 
quaint, old world, rather grotesque prints among their 
fine surroundings. He cannot tell, even though he has 
natural taste, that each of the engravings before him 
cost a large sum — Durer's '• Melencholia," for instance, 
often runs into three figures (in pounds sterling) if the 
impression is a good one — and that the owner probably 
paid more for them than he would have done for good 
pictures by modern artists. Of course in buying Durers 
the collector will remember that except in a single case — 
which goes to prove the rule — Durer printed no trial 



lector who has a sufficiently good balance at his bankers 
to allow of an occasional extravagance. 

I had occasion above to speak of frames. If you must 
hang prints on your wall the frame question becomes acute. 
Many good prints and pictures are also spoiled by bad 
frames. If we could always procure beautifully carved 
wood frames such as they made in Italy in the seven- 
teenth century and before it, the question would soon be 
at rest. But, instead, we are very much at the mercy of 
the frame-maker of to-day , whose sole idea, if he has an 
idea, is to overload everything with gilt plaster work. 
Some of the frames in our National Gallery are sad ex- 
amples. They come into violent competition with the 
pictures they are supposed to set off. A hundred rules, 
at least, have been made for the right framing of pictures, 
but none of them are of universal application. For 
instance, we have to think (i) where the picture is to 
hang, (2) in what light, (3) on what kind of color, (4) 
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Jones, are among the best of this class. No woodcuts 
look well or decorative, not even Harvey's great " Curius 
Dentatus," which was expressly intended to produce the 
effect of a line engraving. The Reynolds mezzotints 
have reached a price far above their intrinsic value. I 
expect, if they continue to go up in the market, to see a 
print after Sir Joshua fetch more than the picture it was 
engraved from. This is putting " the cart before the 
horse," but it must be allowed that one or two of the 
engravers who rendered Reynolds's work in mezzotint 
were quite worthy of their master. 

Albert Durer's etchings or engravings do not look 
well on the wall. I have tried them and can speak with 
experience. One collector of such things, thoroughly 
imbued with the spirit ot German art of that period, has 
an original drawing or two to hang with his prints, and 
a good store of lovely old tortoiseshell frames. More- 
over, he has stained glass with pictures from the designs 



proofs ; his work is complete before he offers it to the pub- 
lic, and you must judge for yourself, and at your own risk, 
whether one of his prints is of an early printing. You 
can do this, in part, by your own powers and experience, 
and can also look at the water marks on the paper. 
This is a nearly infallible guide; but we have all seen 
good impressions on paper without any mark, and also 
bad impressions on the best paper. Of a different class 
was a portrait of Erasmus by Durer — the well-known 
portrait, with the Greek line on it, which is so puzzling 
to translators — and below the inscription is neatly written 
by a contemporary visitor to Durer, or to Erasmus, I 
do not know which, saying that he himself had been 
present when the great theologian sat to the great artist. 
The impression was a fair one, and would have fetched 
perhaps thirty or forty pounds, but the written inscrip- 
tion ran it up to somewhere over two hundred, and at 
that high figure it was knocked down to an English col- 



whether it should be strongly divided from its surround- 
ings, (5) whether it is important enough for a fine frame, 
and so on. I have seen an old Venetian carving with 
nymphs and satyrs and cornucopias surrounding a pho- 
tograph ot the Sistine Madonna. The beginner can 
hardly err on the side of simplicity. 
London, Dec, 1890. w. J. Loftie. 



For those who collect prints it is a good plan to have 
a series of plain wooden frames fitted with movable 
backs, such as are used for a child's ground-glass draw- 
ing slate. These are arranged with the lower edge 
upon the dado-rail and closely touching each other. 
They should be of uniform size, with plain cardboard 
mounts on which the prints are affixed with shoemaker's 
paste (which is much better than ordinary mucilage), 
until they are displaced by newer acquisitions. 
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In our series of designs for dining-rooms, that which 
we give on the preceding page is perhaps the best suited 
to houses of moderate cost and dimensions. In plan it 
is an oblong extension, such as is now common in city 
houses, with a door opening from the hall, and with 
windows on the other three sides. The reader is to 
imagine a window on either side of the fireplace, and 
one or two in the wall which is supposed to be behind 
him. Back of him also is a screen concealing the door 
opening into the pantry, with "dumb-waiter" com- 
municating with the kitchen. With the large bay 
window, shown in the drawing, open, the room would 
be well lighted on the gloomiest winter day, and would 
therefore make a good breakfast room. The ceiling 
should be painted a deep ivory color. The border 
around it should be a flowing arabesque or scroll rather 
than the zigzag line shown by the draughtsman. It 
would be best in gold. A broad band of the same 
color as the walls separates it from the cornice, which 
should be an ivory tint, like the mass of the ceiling. 
The walls may be in maroon, India red or deep terra- 
cotta, and had best be patterned with some flat design 
of a deeper shade. The woodwork may be in stained 
cherry, the furniture in mahogany or rosewood. India 
curtains, boldly embroidered in yellow silk on a dark 
red stuff, would answer admirably for portieres. Indigo 
may predominate in the carpet ; and with so much red and 
yellow on walls and ceiling, a dark green plush upholstery 
for the chairs will give an agreeable variety of color. 
The large vase in the window may be of Spanish green 
glazed ware. The pictures, china and other small ac- 
cessories, with the flowers which should never be 
absent, will supply as many lively " notes" as needed. 

The leather-covered chairs are of a substantial roomy 
kind, which contributes greatly to the enjoyment of a 
good dinner ; although we could wish that they were all 
arm chairs. Why should the host and hostess be more 
comfortable than their guests ? The gas chandelier is 
not of the most beautiful description ; but it is as good 
in design as is generally to be found in the lamp shop 
The drop-light is at best a makeshift, and its convenience, 
we suppose, must atone for its inelegance. 
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jjHERE are many capable workers who 
lack the artistic skill required to copy a 
published design clearly and faithfully. 
Indeed, the labor such a copy involves is 
thrown away save in a few rare in- 
stances ; artists themselves constantly 
trace and transfer their own designs, not 
only to save time, but to keep the spirit of the original 
drawing. For this spirit is often better kept in a careful 
tracing than in an indifferent copy. But there are more 
practical reasons, for whether on ceramics, textiles, or 
metals, it is less easy to alter a line when once placed than 
on paper, and far less easy to judge of its effect. For 
wood-carving, whether the real thing or the half-me- 
chanical fret-sawn work, if a published design be em- 
ployed, it is pasted direct upon the wood. Naturally the 
pattern itself is destroyed by this method, so that as a 
rule, a simple outline done with ink upon tracing, or 
any thin paper, is used instead of the original design 
which is thus preserved intact. Upon many fabrics the 
design is transferred with carbon paper. This paper, 
used for all sorts of materials, is sold at most embroidery 
stores, in black, white, yellow, red, and dark blue, costing 
about 10 cents the sheet. It is covered with an oily sur- 
face that comes off with a touch, and needs careful 
handling. It can be procured with one or both sides 
so covered. To transfer designs upon a white, fine 
surface, such as paper or cardboard, silk or unglazed 
china, there is an easy way that is free from the danger 
of leaving superfluous color. Take a piece of fairly 
transparent tracing paper and trace the pattern care- 
fully with a somewhat soft pencil ; then (if it is not im- 
portant that the design is reversed) pin it with drawing 
pins upon the material you wish to decorate, and with 
a very hard pencil go over every line with even, firm 
pressure. When the paper is removed a delicate tracing 
in pencil will be left behind. If it is important that the 
design should not be reversed, it needs but a second 
tracing with the soft pencil upon the back of the tracing 
paper before it is laid down upon the stuff and impressed 
with the hard pencil or with a bone or agate stylus. 
Supposing that the work is less delicate— washing mate- 
rial or a mere working pattern, for instance — the same 



end may be attained by shading the back of the paper 
roughly with the soft pencil until it is a solid mass of 
carbon, and then tracing it as before ; this avoids the 
labor of retracing when reversion, as in lettering, is not 
possible. In all these processes, whether using carbon 
paper or pencil, it is advisable to place a piece of thick 
cardboard or glass under the right hand while tracing, 
and be very careful not to let a finger-tip, the edge of a 
ruler, or the rim of a drawing pin leave a mark not in 
the design. 

To transfer any selected design to metal, place a piece 
of carbon paper upon the metal, and lay over it the' de- 
sign. Then, taking care that neither of the papers 
shift — this is of paramount importance — with a bone 
point or knitting-needle trace firmly over the lines of 
the original. If the original is not valuable it is well to 
use a hard lead-pencil in place of the stylus, so that 
record may be left of the lines actually traversed, and 
none omitted or gone over twice. 

For needlework, although many substitutes are rec- 
ommended the only really satisfactory one is painting the 
outline by hand. But even then the main features of the 
design may be transferred by some mechanical process. 
In one such method the design is first drawn upon trac- 
ing paper or tracing cloth, and its line carefully punc- 
tured with a needle ; this may be an ordinary darning- 
needle fixed in a piece of sealing-wax or cork. Having 
translated the lines into a series of tiny pin-holes, lay it 
on the material, fixed with blocks of lead, and with a 
pad or stump of tightly rolled flannel, rub a mixture of 
powdered chalk and charcoal called pounce through the 
perforations. When the design is lifted off the pattern 
will be indicated in dotted lines. This should be blown 
off if it lies too heavily and is likely to clog the brush ; 
then, with a fine camel's-hair pencil and paint, follow 
the outline most carefully, holding the brush very up- 
right. Considerable practice is required to trace well, 
and the outlines will not be good until the brush is 
quickly and dexterously wielded. But the labor is said 
to be admirable practice for rapid brush work, and to 
help to give the work a firmer and free touch valuable 
in other painting. Oil paint should be used, thinned with 
turpentine to allow it to run easily ; much depends upon 
having the paint of the right consistency. It is best to 
lse tube colors and put out a little at a time into a very 
shallow saucer, which gives room at its edge for the 
brush to be pointed each time it is dipped in the paint 
before touching the fabric. Rough materials, and those 
with a pile surface, like plush, are the most difficult to 
paint. Indian ink and Chinese white in water-colors 
have been tried, but the result is not so satisfactory ; in- 
deed, on many materials it is impossible to succeed ex- 
cept with oil color. 

There is a ready-made class of transferable designs 
that have the lines pounced with a powder mixed with 
resin, prepared especially for the purpose. A hot iron 
is passed over their back as they are laid face down- 
ward on the material, but the result is often in thick and 
blurred lines not satisfactory, nor is this class of design 
likely to please those accustomed to a higher class of 
decoration. Another class of pattern sold ready for 
transferring are those having the lines of the design 
punctured with small round holes. These are admira- 
ble, and as the ingenious machine by which the perfora- 
tions are made can follow any pattern, there is no rea- 
son why the designs should not be excellent. The 
machine itself is too costly for amateurs, and even the 
less expensive ones are not likely to be required for the 
comparatively small use one embroiderer could make 
of them. 

For some materials it is recommended to trace the de- 
sign on tarlatan or thin muslin with a soft pencil, and 
reversing it proceed exactly as in the process described 
earlier in this article. One very important point should 
be observed. Spare no pains to get your design in its 
proper place, with its lines parallel and its centre true, 
before beginning to transfer it. Guard also against any 
shifting of the material by fixing with thumb-pins the 
fabric, whatever it be, strained tightly upon a board. 

To enlarge or reduce designs, tracing paper, specially 
ruled to scale, in squares can be obtained. The method 
of using this is clearly shown in Plate 875 of the Novem- 
ber Supplement. To enlarge a design is not easy even 
to a practised hand, without some definite system to work 
by. This paper saves the trouble of much calculation 
and intricate measurement, and keeps a record of both 
scales for future use. First, for the enlargement lay a 
paper with squares of an eighth of an inch over the 
original and trace it accurately. Then, if to be double 




in size, take a piece of the paper with quarter inch 
squares. If it is required eight times the original size, 
choose a sheet with inch squares and so on. Mechani- 
cally imitate every square, seeing that the line it bears 
crosses the larger square in the same direction as in the 
tracing on the smaller one. This copying, which is only 
one degree less mechanical than actual tracing, may be 
trusted to secure good results. The process needs but 
to be inverted to be as useful for reduction. 
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THE BENEDICTION VEIL. 

HE Supplement includes the full-size drawings 
for this design in ecclesiastical embroidery. The 
motives chosen are appropriate and allow full 
scope for the skill of the embroiderer. To repre- 
sent the bloom of the vine, its delicate tendrils 
mingling with the wheat and blade, and the leaf in its young 
growth, to the sheltering of the fruit in its fulness, each requires 
a special treatment. 

The best material for a veil after this design, is white silk 
moire, although silk and satin both in white or colors may be em- 
ployed also. The usual length for such a veil is three yards, with 
a width of twenty-two inches. Variation in these dimensions, 
however, is admissible. Place the largest design midway in the 
length of the material, and the smaller at each end of the veil. 
The border should extend entirely around on the edge. 

The usual embroidery on a veil of this class is worked with 
gold thread, bullion and spangles. This, while in harmony with 
the profuse ornamentation of the sanctuary, fails to reach the eye 
satisfactorily beyond certain distances. If colored threads are 
used in combination with gold every detail is made clear. Work 
done in colored silks, properly shaded and enhanced by Japanese 
gold thread, has, aside from the artistic result, the advantage of 
durability. The most gorgeous and expensive vestments im- 
ported, wrought in bullion, are apt to tarnish rapidly. The gold, 
indeed, will change in appearance even while in the hands of the 
worker. 

As the embroidery would scarcely be attempted by a novice in 
Church work, general directions will be given only for the uses 
of the different threads in both methods, for the benefit of such 
readers as are skilled in bullion work and silk embroidery. 

For purely gold work use bullion of three sizes, choosing the 
heavier and medium for leaves and the finest for small leaves. 
For the wheat, shaped spangles may be sewed on, unless working 
the grains in fine bullion be preferred. The grapes may be done 
in bullion, or by sewing on the metal convex forms which can be 
procured in different sizes. 

For the beard of wheat use the finest gold thread ; gilt beads 
will serve for the grape bloom. The rays may be wrought by the 
over-lapping of small spangles fastened down by a fine gold 
thread. This method may alternate with a ray couched with a 
heavy gold thread. If metal grapes and wheat spangles are em- 
ployed, outline the design in red before tacking them in place. 
Should the design be worked in bullion, care must be taken to 
fill, or build up the fruit and grain forms before the bullion work 
is commenced. Much depends upon the perfection of this pre- 
paratory modelling. The leaves are commenced in a similar man- 
ner, but are less raised. Use the same sizes of bullion and threads 
throughout the corresponding parts in each drawing. The cross 
in the design for the ends should be prominently modelled even 
at higher relief than the grapes. The small circle at the base of 
each leaf-form in the border may be covered by a spangle of 
suitable size. Finish the ends of the veil with a bullion fringe 
about four inches deep. 

The second method of embroidery, by colored silk and Japanese 
gold thread, is more interesting in its production and more effec- 
tive as a decoration. Choose for working, unfading filoselle 
threads, the best of Japanese gold thread in several sizes, gold 
spangles, in convex forms, and beads. 

After the design is placed upon the fabric no other preparation 
is necessary. Select dull crimson red and dull gold shades of 
silk for the leaves. This blending of colors with the gold thread 
is very harmonious. Work the outer portion of the leaves in two 
tones of red, the lighter blending with the dull gold tones toward 
the centre and base of the leaf. 

The best stitch is that which is always directed from the out- 
line to the mid-vein and base. When the leaf is filled up solid, 
outline and vein it with the darker shade of red, afterward 
couching a gold thread alongside. 

For the wheat blades, employ the lighter dull gold silk, working 
up and down, parallel with the edges. Where filled, outline with 
the darker shade of dull gold and couch with a fine gold thread. 
Sew on clusters of gold beads for the blooms. Outline the stems 
with red ; couch fine gold thread alongside. The grain of the 
ear may be done in two shades of dull gold, using the lighter for 
the middle row, the darker outside. Sew in the beard with a 
very fine gold thread. The tendrils should be outlined with a 
single fine thread of red silk and finished by couching of fine gold 
thread. Convex forms may be used for grapes and spangles for 
rays, as by the first method. The cross in the end design and 
the letters should be first modelled as in the first method, and then 
covered by couching with a gold cord or Japanese gold thread. 

This design has been successfully embroidered by both methods. 

The production of Church work by American needleworkers 
heralds a distinctive characteristic change without necessarily 
violating the established limitations, by authority, in the selection 
of symbols, forms and colors. M. Barnes-Bruce. 



